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mem of Apollo himself, was declared to be the wisest of mankind.
Tills incomparable philosopher, without once varying to the opposite
side of the question (as his custom was upon many other controverted
subjects), steadily and firmly asserted that the human soul is a divine
and immortal substance, that death opens a way for its return to the
celestial mansions, and that the spirits of those just men who have
made the greatest progress in the paths of virtue find the easiest and
most expeditious admittance. This also was the opinion of my
departed friend: an opinion which you may remember, Scaevola, he
particularly enlarged upon in that conversation which, a very short
time before his death, he held with you and me, in conjunction with
Pfailiis, Manilius, and a large company of his other friends, on the sub-
ject of government For in the close of that conference, which con-
tinued, you know, during three successive days, he related to us (as
if he had been led into the topic by a kind of presentiment of his
approaching fate) a discourse which Africanus delivered to him in a
vision during his sleep concerning the soul's immortality.
If it be true, then, that the souls of good men, when enlarged from
this corporeal prison, wing their flight into the heavenly mansions
with more or less ease in proportion to their moral attainments, what
human spirit can we suppose to have made its immediate way to the
gods with greater facility than that of Scipio? To bewail, therefore,
an event attended with such advantageous consequences to himself
would, I fear, have more the appearance of envy than of friendship.
But should the contrary opinion prove to be the fact, should the soul
and body really perish together, and' no sense remain after our dis-
solution, yet death, although it cannot indeed, upon this supposition, be
deemed a happiness to my illustrious friend, can by no means however
be considered as an evil. For if all perception be totally extinguished
in him, he is, with respect to everything that concerns himself, in the
same state as if lie had never been born. I say "with respect to him-
self," for it is far otherwise with regard to his friends and to his
country, as both will have reason to rejoice in his having lived so
long as their own existence shall endure.
In every view, therefore, of this event, considering it merely as it
relates to my departed friend, it appears, as I observed before, to be
a happy consummation. But it is much otherwise with regard to
myself, who, as I entered early into the world, ought, according to
the common course of nature, to have sooner departed out of it.
Nevertheless, I derive so much satisfaction from reflecting on the
friendship which subsisted between us, that I cannot but think I have
reason to congratulate myself on the felicity of my life, since I have
had the happiness to pass the greatest part of it in the society of
Scipio. ^We lived under the same roof, passed together through the
same military employments, and were actuated in all our pursuits,